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@No Need To Bomb 
Cities To Win Wars 


by Colonel Richard $. Leghorn—USAF—Reserve 


Executive—The Eastman Kodak Co. 


“The ultimate step in our disarma- 
ment drive must be enforcement of dis- 
armament laws on individuals. Reali- 
zation must first grow in the Free 
World that sovereignty rests in the in- 
dividual. Under Free World concepts, 
it is the free and sovereign individual, 
and not the state, who delegates power 
to various levels of government. The 
only power which the majority of the 
world’s free individuals want to dele- 
gate to international authority today is 
the power to enforce international 
peace. The world’s peoples want to 
regulate other human activity in their 
own way through national govern- 
ments, but the enforcement of peace 
is an acknowledged matter for world 
authority. Once armaments are re- 

uced to a certain level, either as the 
@:: of international convention or 

Norld War III, disarmament can per- 
haps be enforced by international laws, 
courts and inspectors with police pow- 
ers—all concerned with rearmament 
crimes by individuals. The free indi- 
vidual as the responsible sovereign 
must incur the punishment for trans- 
gression of disarmament laws. 


“This objective is perhaps unattain- 
able as long as Communist philosophy 
holds that only the state, and not the 
individual, is sovereign. But there are 
many advantages to making detailed 
pians. We could state that disarma- 
ment law enforceable-on individuals 
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is one of our basic foreign policy ob- 
jectives. In psychological warfare its 
formulation would help rally many un- 
committed, neutral, and even captive 
peoples to the Free World cause. 


“Acceptance of international dis- 
armament laws enforceable on indi- 
viduals should also be one of the prin- 
cipal conditions imposed: on a defeat- 
ed enemy. In case of sudden hot war, 
the decisive phase will be too short to 
permit formulation of this objective as 
a war aim then. Articulation of war 
aims is necessary now if we are to short- 
en future war by the carrot-and-stick 
approach. 


THE POLITICAL OFFENSIVE 


“Political, diplomatic and _propa- 
ganda efforts could turn opportunities 
inherent in a policy of Nuclear Punish- 
ment into a peace effort that could be 
victorious over the Communist drive 
toward world domination. Here are the 
opportunities summarized. 

“An announcement of Punishment 
policy emphasizing restraints on the 
use of nuclear power, renunciation of 
total war, and the nuclear protection 
available to our military partners, could 
become the second step in President 
Eisenhower's ‘Atoms for Peace’ pro- 
gram. We would be placing U. S. 
nuclear power at the service of the 

(Continued—Over) 


world to enforce the public peace until 
the world is ready to put adequate in- 
spection and enforcement powers di- 
rectly into the hands of the U.N. We 
would be offering a just enforcement 
service, with the punishments defined 
beforehand, in partnership with other 
nations of like mind. 


“At the same time, we might em- 
phasize that we intend to substitute 
world development projects for some 
of the armament programs eliminated 
by dropping conventional military 
strategy. The billion dollars budgeted 
this year to stockpile strategic raw ma- 
terials for an outmoded mobilization 
base could finance several major aid 
programs. We might also allude to a 
third step in the ‘Atoms for Peace’ pro- 
gram, the gift of a greater portion of 
our nuclear materials as sources of 
power in underdeveloped areas, once a 
vorld system of enforceable disarma- 
ment has been attained. 


“Through the mechanism of a na- 
tional referendum, America might ap- 
prove a proclamation of faith and pur- 
pose ‘in the pursuit of peace,’ drafted 
originally by a broad group of public 
opinion leaders. Coming from the 
American people as a body, such a 
proclamation could do much to re- 
assert our moral purpose, bring public 
understanding of the issues, and over- 
come some of the damage caused by 
our postwar spate of errors in under- 
standing the psychology of the world’s 
peoples. 

“In the United Nations, we might 
press for a series of conventions ‘in the 
pursuit of peace’: 

A. An agreement signed by each na- 
tion to withhold nuclear bombings of 
population centers, unless weapons of 
mass effect are used against theirs. A 
stipulation should be included that 
nuclear stockpiles and delivery means 
be located at stipulated distances from 
cities. Nations which do not comply 
would not be accorded the protection 
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for civil populations which this conzgy. 


vention offers. © 
B. A convention recognizing the righ 


of a nation and its allies to use nuclear 
weapons directly against forces of any 
foreign power violating its territorial 
rights. 

Cc. Charter revision to provide for 
U.N. police occupation until elections 
in event of specifically defined acts of 
seizure of political power by force. 

D. A convention recognizing a ver- 
tical dimension of the three mile limit 
principle, permitting global air inspec- 
tion by means of reconnaissance under 
control of an armaments surveillance 
agency of the General Assembly. 

E. A convention permitting supple- 
mentary ground inspection of any mili- 
tary installation when in the view of 
the surveillance agency the world re- 
quires additional information in the in- 
terests of peace. 

F. Continued proposals for progres- 
sive reduction in armaments, once in- 
spection conventions are agreed upon. 

G. Proposals for international dis- 
armament laws enforceable on individ- 
uals, to be submitted for ratification 
once present arms levels begin to be 
reduced to police proportions. 

H. A convention whereby, once world 
disarmament is underway, each nation 
would give a percentage of its preset 
defense budget to a world developmelg 
fund administered by the U.N. 

1. Charter revisions to amend the 
U.N. composition and structure so that 
these activities could be carried on un- 
der a politically sound and just or- 
ganization. 


“There is great hope that, impelled 
by faith and moral purpose, we can 
harness the powers of fission and fusion 
to eliminate use of force while the 
world develops a system and structure 
for settling world issues through law 
and order. But defense must first be 
revised.” 

Copywrite Richard S. Leghorn 1955 
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Bloody 
Years” 


by Leo Cherne 


“A mission required my leaving 
some weeks ago to assist in the prep- 
aration of programs designed to give 
help to some half million refugees who 
under the terms of Armistice at Geneva, 
reached this summer, have left north- 
ern Viet Nam which is now in the 
hands of the Communists, and 
streamed into Saigon. I had the oppor- 
tunity to talk, through interpreters, 
with a number of these refugees. I had 
an opportunity through Indo-China, 
and preceding that in India, to learn 
more than I had ever previously known 
of the fantastic success the Communist 
has had in that corner of the world, 
persuading people who have almost 
nothing to live for except just not to 

je—persuading these people that it is 

e Soviet Union which seeks to keep 
them alive, and it is the United States 
which seeks to destroy them. I have 
never been compelled to face as de- 


pressing a conclusion as the one which — 


was pressed upon me in the refugee 
camps in and outside of Saigon, among 
the half million men, women and chil- 
dren who left everything behind, to 
leave Hanoi and Haiphong and the 
other towns and villages of northern 
Viet Nam—and seek refuge in freedom 
in southern Viet Nam. I hate to tell 
you this, but if a vote were taken among 
these people today, as it must be un- 
der the terms of the Armistice twenty 
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months from now, when north and 
south Viet Nam must vote on the po- 
litical future of that beleagued country, 
if a vote were taken in Viet Nam today, 
it would be overwhelmingly Com- 
munist .. . 

“|. . mo western power has been 
speaking in that area of the world or 
to these people, not even in Saigon, in 
terms in which a plan for reliable peace 
has been proposed. Freedom, yes,— 
liberty, bread — but not peace. 
Throughout Asia there is the convic- 
tion that not only did we drop the atom 
bomb on Hiroshima, not on Germany, 
because Japan was a colored nation and 
Germany white, but the persistent con- 
viction which ravages all of Japan to- 
day is that the United States might yet 
inflict atomic destruction on the colored 
nations of the world. You can appre- 
ciate how frustrating it is to be an 
American and to know how untrue 
some of these things are and not to be 
able to respond or to persuade, and to 
realize, finally, that is not enough to 
want peace, nor even enough to seek it 
as we have sought, but that here, as in 
other places, there has been for the 
years since 1945, the most tragic failure 
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of imaginative and persuasive leader- 
ship. 


“We have not confronted the world 
with vision. We have confronted the 
world with generosity, and generosity 
is no substitute for vision. We have 
not confronted the world with a plan 
or program or means fo eliminate the 
possibility of war. We have confront- 
ed the world with a patient and 
courageous effort to delay it, and a 
patient effort to delay it, is no substi- 
tute for the means of preventing it." 


. Gruesome Specialty" 


“I am not an especially dedicated 
Federalist. My preoccupation since 
1938 has been as a very special kind of 
economist. I have been concerned with 
the economic preparation for war. 
That’s my gruesome specialty. I have 
been advisor or lecturer at West Point, 
at Annapolis, the War College, the In- 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces in 
the field of that specialty, the industrial 
preparation for war. I have lectured at 
one or more of those institutions each 
year since 1938. On December 17th I 
confront the new and most difficult ex- 
amination of all which is taking place 
in one of these institutions, an explora- 
tion primarily concerned with the prep- 
aration for atomic attack. On that day 
I will be required to meet a hard head- 
ed, as it should be, group of military 
specialists, who will be studying the 
consequences of atomic attack on the 
United States, the estimate of damage, 
the indication of defensive capacity, the 
means of industrial reconstruction for 
continued warfare and the means 
which may be used most effectively to 
assure “victory.” 

“I am not privileged to discuss any 
of the details, but I am able to give you 
this one figure because it is from a now 
obsolete war problem. The war game 
or problem involved a set of plans and 
preparations and body of study based 


of fifty atom bombs on fifty maj 
American cities, each one of fifty-t 
capacity, at the hour of 6 A.M. on a 
June morning. In New York City, un- 
der the terms of that examination, a 
bomb was dropped at 26th Street and 
4th Avenue. This fifty-ton atomic 
bomb in New York City caused one 
million two hundred twenty-six thou- 
sand casualties. The fifty ton bomb is 
obsolete. Doesn’t this sound like some 
wild imagining? It’s not wild. It’s 
modest, it’s cold, it’s mathematical. 
There is none of tonight’s intensity in 
this preoccupation. There is no effort 
to explore alternatives to those bombs. 
There is the simple responsible fulfill- 
ment of an obligation — what to do 
when it happens and how to do it best. 
The alternatives are not for those in- 
stitutions, they are for you. . . 

“We as a nation under the Adminis- 
tration of President Eisenhower are 
about to embark on a program of seek- 
ing competitive co-existence with the 
Soviet Union. We are about to test the 
words of peace. We are about to cut 
our armaments somewhat. We are 
about to bargain, we shall be negotiat- 
ing for an agreement. If there were 
ever any romantic notions of strength- 
ening the United Nations and giving it 
the power of law and government, I 
can’t tell you how urgent it is that th 
be done before we sign another agre 
ment. The history of thirty bloody 
years is littered with agreements that 
were not backed by law and govern- 
ment. The hopes of seven hundred 
million people have been destroyed by 
such agreements. Man’s eternal search 
for peace has been butchered by such 
agreements—and our hope of continued 
life has been disillusioned by agree- 
ments. 


upon the assumption of the ym 


",.. the Cautious and the Vicious..." 


“Under the United Nation’s Charter 
in the tenth year of its existence, in the 
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»me upon the agenda of the United 
ations the business of review of the 
United Nation’s Charter. It could have 
happened at any time within the ten 
years, but it is obligatory in the tenth 
year. We are only one year away from 
the moment when the United States 
has the opportunity to capture the 
search for a durable peace, and the 
hopes which still are available in men’s 
hearts. Or shall we despite our desire 
for peace and continued generosity 
stand bankrupt before the Assembly. 
We can fail in one of two camps if we 
will—the cautious or the vicious—the 
cautious who worry about moving too 
fast and the vicious who would have us 
return to where we were, or we can be- 
gin to bend the tide of men’s hopes— 
the world’s dream — toward us and 
toward freedom, toward a genuinely 
peaceful future. 


bs 1955, there must automatically 


“I said I was no dedicated Federalist 
. . . | would give my right arm for an 
alternative to it. I do not seek more 
government. I am not enamoured of 
the United Nations with the Soviet 
Union in it either, but I don’t know a 
useful alternative — one which would 
not hasten World War III. Nor do I 
know a single proposal which has been 
made by a single man anywhere in the 
world that offers even the opportunity 
of preventing the war of which I 
spoke—other than the idea which 
brings all of us together tonight. On 
December 17th in a closed room in 
Washington I will again preoccupy my- 
self with the mathematics of death. I 
hope that I shall be able in the years to 
come to recall the date November 9th, 
when I joined a group of wonderful 
men and women preoccupying them- 
selves with the dreams and the means 
of peace.” 


“Bombs or Peace?” 


by Grove Patterson, Editor, the Toledo Blade 


“Everyday it becomes more evident 
that only fear of the hydrogen bomb 

d the U.S. atomic stock pile, as well 

our knowledge that Russia has the 
same weapons, is holding off World 
War III. When some sudden and un- 
toward incident will set it off, despite 
our fears, no man can say. I would not 
wish to say that a world war is now 
inevitable but in my judgment it is 
probable. 

“The two giant powers may keep up 
this unhappy, uneasy truce for some 
years but of course there will come war 
sooner or later unless the delegates to 
the United Nations succeed in amend- 
ing that organization and making it 
into something with new authority, new 
equipment and new power. 
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“Of all the organizations: that in 
some fashion or another are praying, 
seeking and trying to devise a durable 
method of peace, the United World 
Federalists have the soundest ideas and 
the greatest chance of making their 
program some day succeed. 

“How right is the world’s greatest 
historian, Toynbee, who tells us again 
and again that only a world federation 
of the nations can bring peace to the 
world! Perhaps that world federation 
will be brought about by force, Toyn- 
bee says. Such a procedure will cost 
millions upon millions of lives, drive 
the survivors of the human race into 
caves and end what we fondly call civil- 
ization. After that, I have no doubt, 

(Continued—Over) 


that the remaining fragment would set 
up some kind of a general world gov- 
ernment and take up the task of bring- 
ing into being a generation which knew 


not war. 
* 


“But what a price to pay for the 
fruition of an idea which might be 
made a reality without bloodshed! That 
is what the United World Federalists 
are talking about and I hope praying 
about—a mightily strengthened United 
Nations that will result in bringing dis- 
armament into being. There is abso- 
lutely no other way to peace. We are 
engaged in a mighty arms race and all 
arms races end the same way—in devas- 


tating war. 


“In yesterday’s newspaper you read 
of the proposal that the eight principal 
states of eastern Europe propose to set 
up a centralized military union, a 
NATO of the East. And thus it goes— 
the lines being more and more sharply 
drawn for the war of tomorrow. It is 
the East against the West, with the 
countless yellow troops of China back- 
ing up the European East. We thought 
we saw a terrible conflict in World War 
I. We thought we saw a more terrible 
one in World War II. We haven’t seen 
anything yet. How can we expect 
peace through force? 

“No wonder the President of the 
United States is so concerned. He is 
far more worried than he seems in his 
smiling press conferences and in his op- 
timistic predictions. To hear him talk 
and to hear Secretary Dulles talk one 
might believe that these excellent lead- 
ers believe we are farther from war to- 


day than we were yesterday. The cold 
fact is that we are closer to war eve 

day and will continue to draw closer t 

war every day until public opinion is 
mobilized to such an extent that the re- 
view convention of the United Nations 
in 1955 or at the latest in 1956 shall 
wipe out the main weaknesses of that 
organization and prevail upon the mem- 


ber nations to grant it power. 


“Bombs or peace. That is the issue. 
If it did not reflect the tragedy of 
death, it would be supremely ridiculous 
—this choice that the people make. 
They choose force and civil defense in- 
stead of devoting themselves to the cre- 
ation of a public opinion which will 
bring the nations together in a 
strengthened organization. 

“Again and again President Eisen- 
hower has said that the key to peace is 
disarmament. Again and again he has 
called on us to give our unwavering 
loyalty to the United Nations. And 
still so many of us stand around and 
doubt; so many stand around and criti- 
cize the U.N. because it is not all-pow- 
erful. So many of us contribute to tha 
building of a public opinion wich 
not in support of a United Nations and 
a strongly amended organization for 
which the United World Federalists 
hope and work. 

“In the continuation of our defense 
program which in this hour no one 
seeks to abandon, let’s at least quit kid- 
ding ourselves. Let’s not stop thinking. 
Let us KNOW there is but one way to 
peace and that is through a federation 
of the nations.” 


ToLepo BLapE 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 
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HY We are 
AGAINST the 
BRICKER RESOLUTION 


by Henry Brandis, Jr. 


Dean of the Law School, University of North Carolina 


Initially, I emphasize that our op- 
position to the Bricker Resolution 
(SJR 1) is not based on any belief that, 
if it is defeated, we can achieve our 
basic objective of limited world federa- 
tion through an executive agreement or 
even through a treaty. This was made 
clear in the statement issued on March 
14, 1953, by UWF’s Lawyers’ Commit- 
tee (Philip W. Amram, Pierce Butler, 
Jr., Henry B. Cabot, Thomas H. Ma- 
hony, A. J. G. Priest, Abraham Wilson 
and this writer). He said: “If the 
United States is to enter such a fed- 
eration, the Constitution of the United 
States must be amended.” 

“How to Give the United Nations 
the Limited Power to Prevent War," 
approved by the National Executive 
Council in September, 1954 contains 
the following: 

“Ratification by the nations of 
@ these necessary amendments to 

the UN Charter should be carried 
out in the United States and 
wherever else it is feasible in strict 
accordance with the processes pro- 
vided for amendment of the re- 
spective national constitutions. 
This method of ratification would 
ensure that the amendments are 
acceptable to the people of this 
nation and other peoples approv- 
ing them. It would, at the same 
time, make possible any amend- 
ment of national constitutions 
necessary to avoid conflict with the 
revised UN Charter.” 
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This, of course, clearly implies the 
same position as the Lawyers’ Commit- 
tee expressly stated. 

We do not oppose the Bricker 
Amendment because, by section 3, it 
would require a roll call vote when the 
question in the Senate is ratification of 
a treaty. Indeed, many if not all of us 
are favorably disposed toward the idea 
here proposed. But the Senate can it- 
self require a roll call vote. Even if it 
were desirable to have this as a consti- 
tutional mandate, adoption of the rest 
of SJR 1 is too high a price to pay for 
achievement of this limited objective. 

The text of Section 1 of SJR 1 reads: 
“A provision of a treaty or other in- 
ternational agreement which conflicts 
with this Constitution, or which is not 
made in pursuance thereof, shall not be 
the supreme law of the land nor be of 
any force or effect.” One principal 
concern of the Bricker proponents here 
seems to be their asserted belief that at 
present a treaty or executive agreement 
can disregard or destroy our Bill of 
Rights. We cannot now enter into the 
involved legal arguments which have 
swirled around this proposal. However, 
we think that as a practical matter our 
history demonstrates that no executive 
has seriously attempted to use his power 
to negotiate international agreements 
for such a purpose. We believe it is 
highly improbable that the present or 
a future President will attempt to do so. 

Should a President negotiate a treaty 
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substantially impinging on our Bill of 
Rights, its prospects for Senate ap- 
proval will surely be dim. Should eith- 
er a treaty, ratified by the Senate, or 
an executive agreement so impinge, we 
think it unlikely that the courts would 
recognize the treaty or agreement as 
paramount to the Bill of Rights. And 
any such treaty or agreement, as it af- 
fects our internal law, could be revoked 
by Congressional action at any time. 


Therefore, this proposal is unneces- 
sary. Should there come a time when 
the executive, legislative and judicial 
branches of our government simul- 
taneously lose interest in protecting the 
treasured liberties of American citizens, 
no Constitutional amendment will ade- 
quately protect those liberties. 


On the other hand, this proposal, of 
necessity, is cast in general language 
which will eventually require inter- 
pretation in terms of specific situations. 
Prophecy is a thankless and difficult 
avocation; but it seems entirely pos- 
sible that section 1 of SJR 1, if adopt- 
ed, will be urged as a restriction on the 
existing treaty power in matters having 
no relation to the Bill of Rights or to 
our basic liberties. To this extent, the 
proposal may well be dangerous. 


However, the heart of SJR 1 is sec- 
tion 2, which reads: "A treaty or oth- 
er international agreement shall be- 
come effective as internal law in the 
United States only through legislation 
valid in the absence of international 
agreement." 


In commenting on this, it is unnec- 
essary to be cautious in order to be pre- 
cise. It is clearly dangerous. 

Adoption of this provision would 
produce as fine a complement of legal 
brain-breakers as American ingenuity 
has yet devised. But the basic idea 
seems to be that no treaty or executive 
agreement could be effective or enforce- 
able internally until implemented by 
Congress, if the subject matter be in the 
orbit of Federal power, or by the state 


legislatures, if it be within the orbit of 
state power; and the respective Feder 
and state orbits would be defined wit 
out reference to the treaty-making 


power. 

In effect, it is being urged upon us 
that the future of the United States is 
endangered unless we restore one of the 
very weaknesses which led the Found- 
ing Fathers to write the Constitution. 
(Not the least dangerous possibility in- 
herent in section 2 is that the desirabil- 
ity of avoiding action by 48 states 
would put pressure on the judiciary to 
classify new subjects as within the Fed- 
eral orbit—thus accelerating an already 
apparent trend toward centralization of 
power in Washington. ) 

Success for this proposal would sure- 
ly hamstring the President’s attempts to 
administer necessary foreign policy ef- 
fectively. So far as treaties are con- 
cerned, the existing requirement of 
Senate ratification is all that is needed 
as a check on arbitrary executive action. 
So far as executive agreements are 
concerned, they can already be regu- 
lated by Congressional action. In prac- 
tice, the executive must be given con- 
siderable power to act in foreign af- 
fairs; but if this power is to be newly 
restricted, it should be by some check 
much more efficient and less anachro- 
nistic than that proposed in SJR 1. 

If unwise commitments were ma 
at Yalta and Potsdam, it has yet to b 
demonstrated that the Bricker Amend- 
ment would have avoided those commit- 
ments. Very likely it would have been 
inapplicable, since the commitments 
did not substantially affect internal law 
and since the President’s powers as 
Commander-in-Chief were probably in- 
volved. However, had it applied to 
them at all, the probability is that it 
would merely have spread the blame. 


Adoption of this Amendment might 
raise grave obstacles to settlement of 
our international disputes by arbitra- 
tion or by judicial proceedings. It 
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might seriously handicap the negotia- 
jon and implementation of agreements 

r adequate defense of America and 
the West. It might well persuade the 
rest of the world that the United States, 
forsaking its present unparalleled op- 
portunity to furnish strong international 
leadership, is slamming the door on at- 
tempts to establish just, enforceable 
world law and to inaugurate foolproof 
disarmament. 

To me, the strength and freedom of 
this country demonstrate that there has 
been no fatal weakness or dangerous 
imbalance in our Constitutional provi- 
sions affecting the conduct of foreign 


affairs. Conceding that the President 
must rely heavily on subordinates in 
reaching international agreements, I 
see no such dangers in the present pro- 
visions as will be created if we place 
new hurdles in the path of international 
agreement. Certainly I am unwilling to 
abandon what we have in favor of a 
new and uncertain experiment, appar- 
ently inspired largely by fears that our 
executive personnel (and to a consid- 
erable extent our Senators, also) will 
be knaves or dolts. 

On this issue I am well content to 
stand with Ex-President Truman and 
President Eisenhower. 


Enforcement --- Key to 


b 
D) mament Harry B. Hollins Ill 


Important commitments are being 
forged in the United Nations of which 
the public is scarcely aware. Out of the 
prolonged disarmament discussions, an 
official United States position is emerg- 
ing on the structural changes and new 
powers required in the U.N. to bring 
about armaments control. 


Our representatives are saying in ef- 
@: that if the Soviet Union and other 


owers accept our proposals, the Unit- 
ed States will trade a large measure of 
its freedom of control over its military 
establishment for the new security pro- 
vided for by them. 


Contrary to general opinion, the dif- 
ferences between the Soviet position 
and the United States position on arma- 
ments control have been narrowed con- 
siderably, at least as they are outlined in 
the “United States Working Paper on 
Disarmament Control” and a recent 
‘Soviet Draft Resolution.” The reason 
for this, however, is not that the U. S. 
S: R. has suddenly agreed to disarm 
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and submit to international enforce- 
ment—in other words to “enforceable 
disarmament.” They have never come 
close to it. 

On the contrary, the reason we are 
close to agreement, at least on paper, 
is that the United States has abandoned 
enforceable disarmament and is now 
advocating what amounts to a non-en- 
forceable system of reduction of arma- 
ments—the figures being talked of are 
1,000,000 standing military forces for 
the United States, the U. S. S. R. and 
China and 700,000 each for Great 
Britain and France. 

Under this system, which is essen- 
tially collective security applied to re- 
duction of armaments, it matters little 
if the recommendations of the Control 
Organ are subject to the veto of the Se- 
curity Council, which both sides are 
recommending, or not. For in the case 
of a deliberate violation by the U. S. 
S. R., or for that matter any other 
major power, the United States would 

(Continued—Over ) 
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be faced either with a complete break- 
down of the agreements or the initia- 
tion of large scale military action—in 
other words, World War III. This is 
hardly enforcement! 

The difference between reduction of 
armaments under a collective security 
system and enforceable disarmament 
is not one of degree—they are differ- 
ent in concept. 

The first is essentially a continuation 
of the security system we have been liv- 
ing under. Each nation’s security, in 
any showdown, will depend on its own 
war-making powers which include not 
only its armaments in being, but its po- 
tential capacity for production, its ac- 
cess to essential raw material, its alli- 
ances and its bases. 

The second system has an entirely 
different basis. It recognizes that in 
this age no nation will be secure from 
the attack of another until the capacity 
for waging war is permanently removed 
from all nations. This means disarma- 
ment—not reduction of armaments— 
right down to those forces required for 
internal policing. It means effective 
and continuing inspection. Above all, 
it means the creation and maintenance 
of a sizable armed force, with person- 
nel recruited perhaps from the smaller 
nations, operating under the direct con- 
trol of a veto-free control agency. 

The two systems must not be con- 
fused. Reduction of armaments 
through a series of non-enforceable 


agreements is not enforceable disarma- 
ment. Collective security can do 
more than rely on the armaments 
the various nations for its enforcement 
power. 

It is entirely possible that the Soviet 
government might find it advantageous 
to enter such non-enforceable agree- 
ments at this time. They could rely on 
the West abiding by the agreements 
while they mend their home fences. 
They know well that when it is to their 
advantage to break them, no force can 
stop them, short of a world war. 

Before the negotiations proceed fur- 
ther, I would like to suggest that the 
United States test its current proposals 
by the same test by which other na- 
tions will judge them: “If the proposals 
are put into effect, will they do away 
with the present system of competing 
national armaments, with all its at- 
tendant evils? Will they also provide 
every nation, both large and small, with 
adequate security from military aggres- 
sion?” The present proposals do not 
appear to meet either of these require- 
ments. 

If proposals are made that meet 
these requirements, the resulting world- 
wide build-up of pressures for their im- 
plementation will perhaps startle the 
representatives of many governments 
both within the Soviet bloc and out- 
side of it. 

New York Herald Tribin 
December 12, 1954 4 


UWF 9th 


ASSEMBLY 


New York—Hotel Roosevelt—May 19 to 22 
UWF needs you—there 


GENERAL 


Executive Secretary, 
Cooperative League of USA 


A committee of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers Association has just returned 
from Europe. In their report they state 
that “Russia is winning the race for the 
minds and confidence of the rank and 
file of European people, particularly in 
Italy and France.” To change this 
alarming trend the committee makes a 
recommendation so fundamental, so in- 
escapable to anyone who thinks, and 
so necessary to the survival of free in- 
stitutions if not of mankind itself, that 
it deserves the attention of every 
American. 

The committee urged “that the 
United States develop and vigorously 
advocate a comprehensive program for 
peace which can be easily understood 
by the people of all nations and which 
will place the Russians on the defensive 


@:: demonstrate clearly to all con- 


srned, and particularly to the people 
of Europe, that the peaceful pretenses 
of the Russians are phony and insin- 
cere, and that the United States is the 
real and dependable advocate of 
peace.” 

If such a policy and plan were ac- 
tually adopted by the United States, it 
could win back the moral leadership 
which this nation ought to possess. Such 
a plan could replace what Europeans 
regard as attempts to “push them 
around.” It might even put an end to 
criticisms by American spokesmen of 
the action of European governments— 
which criticisms are deeply resented. 
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“Put Russia On 
the defensive” 


by Jerry Voorhis 


But what kind of plan for peace 
would do the job? It would have to be 
something far better than a mere treaty 
or agreement which no country would 
expect other countries to respect in 
time of crisis. It would have to be 
based on something a lot more than a 
military balance of power — necessary 
as it is for the West to maintain that 
balance. It would have to go beyond 
19th century politics and take account 
of 20th century military science and its 
weapons of potential total destruction. 
It would, in short, have to be a plan as 
new in the realm of international poli- 
tics as the hydrogen bomb is new in 
military tactics. Above all it would 
have to be a plan which the peoples of 
the various countries could see would 
work. 

To use a phrase of the President of 
the United States, it would have to be 
a “fool proof” plan. What are the es- 
sentials of such a plan? 

First, it must be a plan that is new, 
that operates in a different way from 
those used in the past to secure peace 
since none of. these has ever been suc- 
cessful. 

Second, it must be a plan which con- 
tains enforcement provisions, sufficient- 
ly effective so every nation will trust the 
plan even if it does not yet trust other 
nations. Obviously, the enforcement 
must be by an international body hav- 
ing sufficient authority within every na- 
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tion to actually do the enforcing. 

Third, the plan must remove the 
haunting danger of sudden surprise at- 
tack. The only way this can be done is 
by progressive universal disarmament 
of all nations so they will not possess 
the means of surprise attack with 
weapons of mass destruction. 

Fourth, the plan must provide for a 
firm economic, social, educational, and 
emotional basis for peace. This means 
it must provide hope for the progres- 
sive, if necessarily gradual, raising of 
living standards and standards of 


literacy in the distressed areas of the 
world. 


The committee of IMA is right tha 
if the United States advanced such a 
plan and committed itself to it in un- 
mistakable fashion, it would at least 
immediately put Russia on the defen- 
sive. And it just might succeed in bring- 
ing about peace in the world before 
mankind proceeds to his own self de- 
struction. In either case, it certainly is 
worth trying. 


A Cooperative News Service Feature 
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Not Just Bait 


“. .. Speaking in the Committee on 
October 14, Sir Percy Spender of the 
United Kingdom said: ‘The technical 
details of reduction of forces, the estab- 
lishment of international controls and 
the other matters which would have 
to be dealt with in a disarmament 
treaty are complex indeed. But are 
they so complex, so difficult that men 
and women cannot understand them at 
least in broad outline? I believe it is 
our duty so to deal with this matter be- 
fore us that the issues are made abun- 
dantly clear for the public of the whole 
world to see and understand.’ Mr. Paul 
Martin of Canada during the same de- 
bate remarked, ‘No disarmament pro, 
posal can be treated merely as bait 6 
be pulled out of the water if it does no 
catch its fish. Nor can any of us afford, 
let it be added, to discuss any proposals 
as mere propaganda, at least until the 
proposal has been thoroughly sifted.’ 

Every church woman must acquaint 
herself with the different proposals, 
read all she can so that she may in- 
telligently appraise them, be unwilling 
to ‘dismiss proposals as propaganda’ 
and insist that our own Government do 
not by-pass the United Nations.” 


D. Harper 
The Church Woman 
December, 1954 


THE OWNERSHIP, | 
AND CIRCULATION OF THE FED- 
| 


Sen. John W. Bricker’s new bill— 
SJR-1—contains the same language as 
the bill (also SJR-1) he introduced last 
August. It represents a repudiation of 
some of his earlier gestures toward com- 
promise, and a retreat to the purist, 
“back to the Articles of Confederation” 
approach. Because of the odium that 
had begun to attach to the “which 
clause,” Bricker dropped the word 
“which,” but let the rest of the clause 
stand intact. As a matter of syntax, the 
“which” is implied. 

Soon after the January 1955 intro- 
duction of the new bill, Senators were 
greeted by an outpouring of fiercely 
pro-Bricker mail. A strongly financed 
campaign in favor of the bill is evident- 
ly under way. 

The bill will go to the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, whose anti-Bricker 
chairman, Sen. Harley M. Kilgore (D., 
W. Va.), may not be able to prevent a 
favorable vote for reporting the bill out 
of that committee. 

Perhaps the key man in the whole 
picture is Sen. Walter F. George (D., 
Ga.) whose compromise amendment 
received greater support than Bricker’s 
in the last Congress. George, as presi- 
dent pro tem of the Senate and chair- 

an of the Foreign Relations Commit- 

e, will be highly influential. He has 
not re-introduced his own bill, and he 
has told a reporter that he doesn’t like 
some of the extremist support behind 
Bricker. The intense experience he will 
gain in foreign affairs as committee 
chairman during the months ahead will 
probably increase his wariness. 

The Bricker Bill was a “sleeper” in 
1954. At a time when most newspapers 
weren’t even aware of it, Bricker had 
signed up most of his Senate colleagues 
and was piling up thousands of letters 
from all over the country. Today, the 
picture is somewhat different. Citizens, 
organizations, and students of foreign 
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affairs all over the country are alerted 
to the issue. Many of them are writing 
letters, and are using the techniques of 
legislative action. If this sort of grass 
roots opposition to the Bricker Resolu- 
tion continues to mount, the bill will 
have increasingly tough sledding. 


CHARTER REVIEW 

This fall, the UN General Assembly 
will vote on the question of holding a 
charter review conference. If the vote 
is favorable, this Fall, the UN General 
Assembly will vote on the question of 
holding a Charter Review Conference. 
If the vote is favorable, member gov- 
ernments will need time thereafter to 
prepare their positions and proposals 
so the actual conference is not apt to be 
held until 1956 or more probably 1957. 
If the conference, when convened, has 
before it a number of diverse proposals 
for amendment of different aspects of 
the Charter, it may split into commit- 
tees to make preliminary studies before 
the proposals were considered by the 
conference as a whole. A Charter Re- 
view Conference, therefore, may well 
be a prolonged affair. Throughout the 
time it is in session, constructive and 
imaginative proposals to strengthen the 
UN will have relevance and a focus in 
the conference. 

Whether the United States, or any 
other government, is prepared to make 
such efforts remains to be seen. While 
the administration is making a real ef- 
fort to achieve universal disarmament, 
it is not yet discussing disarmament 
within the framework of Charter Re- 
view. The State Department is now 
making an item by item analysis of the 
way in which charter review could af- 
fect every facet of U. S. foreign policy. 
Every desk has been asked to report on 
issues within its area which might come 
up in charter review. 

(Continued—Over) 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ; 


The Senate’s action in creating a 
special subcommittee to study Charter 
Review was unique. It was the first 
time the Senate began an intensive 
study of an issue—in the foreign rela- 
tions field—before the administration 
had begun its own work, and it was 
the first such committee to elicit 
“grass-roots” opinion. The staff studies 
of the subcommittee have been widely 
read, and are being discussed by citi- 
zens’ groups all over the country. Li- 
brarians and government information 
officers report more requests from or- 
ganizations for data on charter review 
than upon any other subject. 


The Senate has extended the sub- 
committee for a year, until January 31, 
1956, and under terms of the extension 
chairman of the: Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Senator George, will 
preside over the subcommittee. This is 
an indication of the importance at- 
tached to the work of the subcommit- 
tee. Staff Study No. 7 (“Enforcement 
Action Under the United Nations” ) 
has been issued. It discusses the pres- 
ent charter provisions concerning en- 
forcement action, the peace enforce- 
ment machinery in practice, the roles 
of the Security Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly in peace enforcement, 
the development of regional arrange- 
ments, and some proposals for changes 
in the Charter. This study will be of 
considerable interest and copies of it 
and of all the others may be obtained 
without charge by writing to your 
Senator. 


UNETAP 


Last summer Congress refused to ap- 
propriate funds to continue U. S. par- 
ticipation in U. N. technical assistance 
programs, which left our country in a 
very embarrassing position. Included 
in the President’s mid-winter supple- 
mentary budget request will be found 
an item requesting that funds for the 


first six months of 1955 be made avail, 
able immediately. Later in the Spring 
he will ask for funds for an additiona 
year and a half. If enacted, this will 
put us a year ahead, in order to avoid 
lapses and conflicts between the U. S. 
and the UN fiscal years. 


Isolationist groups, who have been 
intensifying their opposition to the 
U. N., can be counted upon to oppose 
these requests. Unless Congressmen 
and Senators receive mail in support of 
the United Nations and its technical 
assistance programs, further budget cuts 
can be expected. Dollar for dollar, the 
U.N. technical assistance programs are 
the best bargains we get in foreign aid. 
Our funds are matched by those of oth- 
er member nations and also by the re- 
cipient countries. They build good will. 
They are helping to eliminate poverty 
and disease. And they are enabling un- 
derdeveloped countries to strengthen 
themselves in order to withstand Com- 
munist attempts at aggression and 
subversion. 


WMWFG 
Individual 
Memberships: 


Individual WORLD MOVEMENT FOR 
WORLD FEDERAL GOVERNMENT mem- 
berships, which includes a subscription to 
The World Federalist, may now be ob- 
tained. For information write: UWF, Inc., 
125 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Limited supply of special WF edition 
available for 5¢ each. Contents include 
report of Sixth Congress and History and 
Structure of the WMWFG. 


Individual memberships are $3.00. 


All UWF bers pl ing a trip 
abroad are requested to inform Miss 
Adelaide Enright, 540 East Seventh Street, 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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Movement News: 


AUSTRALIA A Nation-wide UN Char- 
ter Revision Convention was held in 
New South Wales. The Premier of 
New South Wales opened the confer- 
ence, which was presided over by Sir 
John G. Latham. Various sessions 
were addressed by Federal Minister for 
Territories, Hon. Paul Hasluck; Fed- 
eral Leader of the Opposition, Rt. Hon. 
Dr. H. V. Evatt; and his Excellency 
Judge Roberto Regala, Minister for 
The Philippines. 

The Convention was sponsored by 
seventeen well-known organizations, in- 
cluding the three major Australian po- 
litical parties; and Church, veteran and 
civic organizations. 

Seventy-two delegates, representing 
26 organizations, voted on resolutions, 
which included one demanding that 
“the United Nations” be “given the 
power to make and enforce laws for 
the prevention of war” and _ that 
“THEREFORE THIS CONVEN- 
TION RECOMMENDS that the Gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of Aus- 

lia seek amendment of the United 

ations Charter in conformity with 
these beliefs.” The resolution was ap- 
proved with only 16 dissenting votes. 


CANADA An analysis of the findings, 
comments and suggestions from the 
World Federalists of Canada “UN 
Charter Revision” study groups was 
sent to Dr. Hanna Newcombe, Chair- 
man, Canadian Department of Exter- 
nal Affairs, who welcomed the brief, 
replying that a Working Group on UN 
Charter Revision had been set up in 
the department. When the group was 
a little further advanced, they would 
be glad, Newcombe wrote, to receive a 
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delegation from WF of C to discuss 
proposals. 


DENMARK After a radio talk by Ebbe 
Rode, well-known actor of the Danish 
Royal Theatre, four hundred listeners 
joined Een Verden. Een Verden and 
the Nordic World Federalist Council 
co-sponsored an event which was at- 
tended by Hon. H. C. Hansen, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, as well as the most 
eminent Scandinavian actors, play- 
rights and artists. 


FRANCE M. Gérard, president of 
Union Fédéraliste Mondiale, extended 
an invitation to the World Movement 
to hold the WMFWFG’s Seventh 
(1955) Congress in Paris. 


INDIA) World Movement Council 
member Mr. Raghavan Iyer, now asso- 
ciated with The Indian Institute of 
Culture, reports: “. . . The Institute is 
itself keenly interested in spreading 
broadcast the idea of World Federation 

. . and has just brought out a Trans- 
action by Dr. Max Habicht on ‘Pro- 
posals of World Federalists for UN 
Charter Revision.’ ” 


JAPAN More than 700 people partici- 
pated in the “Second Asian Congress” 
held in Toyko, November 1-4, 1954. 
Welcoming addresses were given by 
Toyohiko Kagawa, internationally- 
known religious leader, and Mr. T. 
Katayama, Member of the Diet. Three 
main commissions were: (1) Plans 
and Approaches to World Federation, 
(2) World-Wide Economic Co-opera- 
tion, and (3) Disarmament and Atomic 
Weapon Control. 
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OUR TERMS 


by Robert H. Reno, Attorney 


The terms “federalism” and “federal 
government” are often used rather 
loosely both by opponents and _pro- 
ponents of world federal government 
and in political discussions generally. 
Perhaps this is not surprising because 
even political scientists define “federal- 
ism” in a variety of ways. 

(1) It is sometimes described as the 
method of dividing powers between a 
general and regional governments, each 
of which is independent within a de- 
fined sphere. 

(2) Others describe the federal sys- 
tem as one in which powers to be exer- 
cised by the general government are 
specified and the residue is left to the 
regional governments. 

(3) A third definition is that a fed- 
eral government is one in which both 
general and regional governments op- 
erate directly upon the people, as op- 
posed to a league or confederation 
where the general government operates 
only on the regional governments. 

But regardless of the particular defi- 
nition which one may wish to apply, it 
is generally agreed that a federal gov- 
ernment has only those powers which 
are delegated to it. It is also clear that 
before the federal principle is appro- 
priate for adoption the states concerned 
must desire to delegate to a single 
independent government a_ certain 
amount of authority for some purposes 
and that they must at the same time de- 
sire to retain their own independent 
governments for other purposes. I em- 
phasize the delegation of authority to 
the independent government is for some 
purposes only. 

In order to understand just what is 
meant by “federal government” it is 


also necessary to bear in mind just what 
the word “government” means. Web- 
ster defines “government” as the “ex- 
ercise of authority in regulating the ac- 
tion of something.” In the words of 
Abraham Lincoln, “government is a 
combination of the people to effect cer- 
tain objects by joint effort.” A govern- 
ment can have either limited or broad 


powers. 


The stigma which has attached to the 
term “world government” is, in my 
opinion, the result of the 1947 prelimi- 
nary draft of a so-called World Consti- 
tution which was prepared by the Com- 
mittee to Frame a World Constitution. 
That draft constitution provided for a 
world government with very broad 
powers——power, for example, to regu- 
late commerce, to supervise emigration 
and immigration, to grant passports and 
to issue currency and control credit. A 
great many people today still think of 
world government only in terms of 
those very broad powers. 

However, limited world federal gov- 
ernment of the type advocated by 
most all “world federalists” would 
be a government of the type contem- 
plated by the so-called Chicago Con- 
stitution. It would be an international 
body to which the nations of the world 
would delegate limited authority for 
the purpose of effecting universal and 
enforceable disarmament and prevent- 
ing war. It would have a reasonable 
expectation of achieving the primary 
purpose of the United Nations: “To 
maintain international peace and se- 
curity.” 

There has been considerable support 
in this country for the so-called Baruch 
plan for the control of production and 
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t a certain amount of support for the 

inited States disarmament proposals, 
set out in the “Working Paper on Dis- 
armament Control Organizations” and 
presented to U.N. Disarmament Com- 
mission’s Subcommittee which met in 
London in May and June, 1954. Many 
individuals and organizations have ex- 
pressed approval of these proposals for 
disarmament, and curiously enough, 
have simultaneously expressed disap- 
proval of any kind of “world govern- 
ment.” 

These people have not yet compre- 


2: of atomic energy. There is at pres- 


hended that any international agency 
which is given the power to control 
effectively the production and use of 
weapons—either nuclear or conven- 
tional—would be, in fact, a limited 
world government; for if such a con- 
trol agency is to be effective it must 
have power to inspect, to control and 
to take action, in this limited field, sub- 
ject to the veto of no nation or group 
of nations. In short, it must exercise 
independent “authority in regulating” 
the production and use of armaments. 
It must be a limited world government. 


Hon. Paul Martin, Canadian Min- 
ister of National Health, speaking at 
the University of Western Ontario: 

“In this complex, interdependent, 
world of the Twentieth Century, last- 
ing peace can only be achieved in the 
context of law and its realization must 
therefore depend to a great extent on 
the increased willingness of states to ac- 
ccpt and apply the principles of inter- 
national law in their dealings with one 
another . . . Surely this concept of peace 
through law is not impractical or vi- 
sionary . . . in modern civilized states 
the conviction that a lawful order is 

isential to their internal government 

s been long established. Should we 
not recognize that the same morality 
and respect for law is equally necessary 
in interstate relations? 

“It has been my privilege to serve 
from time to time on Canadian Dele- 
gations to the UN and some of its as- 
sociated bodies. I have had an oppor- 
tunity to view at first hand the inter- 
play between the slow, but I think in- 
evitable, development of the rule of law 
in international relations and the at- 
tempt on the part of some states to 
make international law subservient to 
their national aims . . . Only when 
we accord to international law the 
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Through 


FEAR" 


same authority that has been ac- 
quired by domestic law can we hope to 
achieve the peace described by St. 
Augustine as the tranquility which 
comes of order. In carrying on an as- 
sault upon perhaps the last frontier of 
our anarchistic beginnings...I am 
convinced that there is no false idealism 
in the concept of peace through law. 
Within civilized states we have built 
upon the conviction that lawful order is 
essential to the successful management 
of internal affairs. 

“The same principle of morality and 
respect for law can be carried forward 
into international relationships — and 
particularly as they are reflected in the 
UN which is the mirror of our times. 
This old world of ours has not known 
much peace in our time. It is a tribute 
to the resiliency of the human spirit 
that in the midst of tensions and conflict 
we have relentlessly continued our 
search, for through the UN we have the 
means of achieving a world community 
in which the nations will one day rec- 
ognize in their dealings with one anoth- 
er the same obligations as individuals 
in the same state today. In that way 
we can yet achieve peace—not through 
fear and the iron fist—but through the 
order that comes from the law.” 


David Sarnoff 6 


Chairman, 
Radio Corporation of America 


“World 
Law enforced’ 


“ 


. . . We know in our hearts that 
modern war can cause such overwhelm- 
ing devastation of !ife and property as 
to become a species of suicide. The 
atom and the electron have made it al- 
most as disastrous for the winner as for 
the loser. This decisive fact must, in 
the long run, cancel out war as an in- 
strument of national policy. We can- 
not know when or what form the com- 
ing ‘one world’ will take, but world law 
enforced by world police seems inher- 
ent in the age of science and _ tech- 
nology . 

“The ‘importance of winning the 
cold war cannot be glossed over in look- 
ing ahead to 1980. Unless we assure 
peace, unless we gain the initiative in 
the cold conflict—by means short of hot 
war—the triumphs of science and tech- 
nology that I have sketched in broad 
strokes will be emptied of meaning. 

“If freedom is lost, if the dignity of 
man is destroyed, advances on the ma- 
terial plane will not be ‘progress’ but a 
foundation for a new savagery. Man- 
kind cannot indefinitely carry the 
mounting burdens of an armaments 
race, and the greater burdens of fear 
and uncertainty. Our supreme com- 
mitment, as we look ahead to a crucial 
quarter-century, must be to win the 
peace—not a peace of totalitarian do- 
minion but a genuine peace rooted in 
liberty. I believe it can be done.” 
Reprinted from the January 1955 
issue of Fortune Magazine_by 
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